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FOREWORD 



randf other Stories is a. book prepared primarily for 
Navaho boys and girls. However, we firmly believe that it 
can contribute significantly toward a broader understand- 
ing among ail people and can be used successfully with non- 
Navaho students. It is one of a series which attempts to 
present materials depicting Navaho life and culture. 

It is our belief that Navaho youth should have the 
opportunity to learn about themselves and their culture, as 
do other American children in other schools. 

The Rough Rock Demonstration School, among its many 
areas of endeavor, is dedicated to the preparation of books 
and other classroom materials which can be used in schools 
throughout the Navaho Reservation. By so doing we believe 
that we can help Navaho children achieve a positive self- 
image. No person can foretell the future, but everyone 
knows that tomorrow will be different from today. It is our 
conviction that we must give to our youth today the tools 
with which to make intelligent choices. In this way, and 
in this way only, can N.'^vaho students take their places and 
be contributing citizens in the world of tomorrow. 

We are proud to offer this book as a contribution toward 
a better future for Navaho youth and toward increased 
understanding among all people. 

Board of Education 

ROUGH ROCK DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL 

Teddy McCurtain, President 
Yazzie Begay ^ Vice President 
John Dick, Member 
AsJiie Tsosie, Member 
Benjamin Woody, Member 
WJiiteJiair^s Son, Member 
Thomas James, Member 




The Rough Rock Demonstration School strives to fit its 
students for life in the modern world while, at the same 
time, keeping the best of Navaho tradition and culture. 
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PREFACE 



^CUhis volume is one of a series being developed by the 
Navaho Curriciiliini Center of the Eough Rock Demonstra- 
tion School, Rough Rock, Arizona. The connnunity at 
Rough Rock, through the Board of Education, requested 
a book which would present some of the traditional stories 
of the Navaho people; and the board, responding to the re- 
quest, authorized this collection which the Center has titled 
Grandfather Stories of the Navahos. 

The members believe that it will add to the understand- 
ing and educational development of the children enrolled 
at Rough Rock, and, furthermore, that it will be very use- 
ful in other schools located both on and off the reservation. 

One of the principles und .ying positive education is 
the necessity for each individual child to feel a sense of 
worth, not only in himself and in his family, but in his com- 
munity and nation. While schools located on Indian reser- 
vations usually have units in the lower primary grades deal- 
ing with the family and community, I am unaware of any 
actual published materials which bring together basic 
history, biographies and other important information deal- 
ing with a particular locale and its people. 

The purpose of the publications developed by the 
Naval’ o Curriculum Center at the Rough Rock Demonstra- 
tion School is to provide Navaho youths with the same 
opportunities in education that are provided other Ameri- 
can citizens. It is a well known fact that schools and 
libraries throughout this nation are full of liooks dealing 
with the “average American” child. Usually these books 
illustrate blond-haired, blue-eyed children running to meet 
their father when lie conies from work. Perhaps these books 
are effective in promoting the self-image and ijositive sense 
of identification for the middle-class, blond-haired and blue- 
eyed individuals reading them. We have no quarrel with 
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their effectiveness for those people, but we have vigorous 
reservations a])out these books and their usefulness and 
appropriateness in Indian education. 

It also is a widely known fact that the American 
Indians, in the past, have been denied an opportunity in 
school to read and learn about themselves in a positive and 
meaningful manner. The Rough Rock Demonstration 
School, aware of this problem, as has been Indian education 
for decades, has embarked upon an extensive program of 
designing, developing and preparing books and other ma- 
terials dealing with Navaho life, history, biographies and 
current programs. 

The Demonstration School sincerely believes that Indian 
youths in the past have been denied an equal and proper 
education because of the inadequacy and inappropriateness 
of the materials and books used. 

Dr. Karl Menninger, perhaps the world’s most renowned 
psychiatrist, long has lamented the fact that Indian educa- 
tion has neglected the fundamental cornerstone on which 
all education should be based. He believes that Indian 
education has neglected the Indian child and has made him 
consciously or unconsciously ashamed of who he is and, 
therefore, unable to meet the changing world w:% confi- 
dence. Dr. Menninger feels that Indian education should 
exert every effort to assist the Indian child in being proud 
of his past and confident of his future. 

Without a positive self-image and an affirmative sense 
of identification, no one, regardless of nationality or back- 
ground, can achieve his full potential. It is hoped that this 
book, with other volumes in the series, will trigger through- 
out the Indian reservations in this nation comparable ef- 
forts to prepare materials dealing with the life and culture 
of our Indian Americans. 

Robert A. Roessel, Jr., Former Director 

ROUGH ROCK DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL 

Now President, Navaho Community College 
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INTRODUCTION 



rand father Stories is a collection of ei.even narra- 
tives dealing with Navaho history and eiiitiire. The book 
is given the title Grandfather Stories because the accounts 
are the kinds that a Navaho grandfather often tells his 
grandchildren by an evening fireside. 

After the initial discussion entitled “A Talk With 
Navaho Students,” the stories are divided into three 
categories : mythological narratives, historical accounts and 
descriptions of things meaningful in Navaho life. The first 
group — mythological — is categorized thus because of the 
ancient origin, evidenced by the fact that no one knows when 
they occurred. More importantly, they are classified as 
mythology because they set patterns for proper relation- 
ships and behavior among earth people, animals and the 
gods. In this group are “The Navaho Ceremony for Rain,” 
“The Lake That Got Angry” and “The Holy People and 
the First Dog.” 

The historical accounts deal with events which occurred 
in the last 200 years. Three of these stories (“Trouble With 
the Utes,” “The Magic of a Navaho Sorcerer Saves His 
People From the Spaniards” and “Yellow Jackets”) deal 
with attacks or attempted attacks upon the Navahos. “A 
Navaho Medicine Man Cures His Son” is a personal story 
of a more recent nature. 

The third type of story concerns a number of subjects 
which are very important in everyday Navaho life. Each 
of these accounts — “The Hogan and Its Blessing,” “The 
Navaho Sweathouse,” “Grinding Stones” and “Some 
Navaho Medicines” — has social and religious value to the 
Navahos. This value is given sanction and validity by the 
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establishment of divine origin and of the proper use and 
care of each item, as well as of the dangers of misuse. Thus, 
it is very important that Navaho children learn the origin, 
meaning and proper use and care of all the things discussed 
in this category. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
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Hatathli and Guy Gorman), the Rough Rock Board of 
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Photo by Paul Conklin 



With his active involvement in local community affairs, in addition 
to being a member of the School Board of the Rough Rock Demonstra- 
tion School, John Dick is highly respected as a man of rare character 
and with genuine leadership abilities. He was bom March 15, 1907, 
about eight miles northeast of the present Rough Rock School. 

John is a member of the TachiVnii clan which originated from the 
early settlement of T&chiV in Arizona, signifying the Red-Painted Fore- 
head clan. His father^s clan is Deeshchii'nii. It had its origin in a place 
called Deeshchii Canyon. He and his wife, Tahnibaa*, have seven chil- 
dren. The family lives less than three miles east of the school in the gen- 
eral area in which John was bom and raised. With no formal education, 
he is a successful stockman and a true community leader. 
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A Talk with Navaho Students 



by John Dick 

Member, Board of Education 
Rough Rock Demonstration School 



HE SCHOOL AT ROUGH ROCK WHS built more than two years 
ago. Out of it have come new ideas and different programs. 
These ideas and programs have been successful, and they 

are good for us. 

Our history did not begin at Fort Sumner. We, the 
Navahos, existed long before that. As time has passed, our 
way of living has changed. Today it seems that we are 
walking out of our way of life. Our concern for modem 
things has caused us to forget many of our Navaho ways. 
From now into the future we should remember our prayers, 
stories, arts and ceremonies. If we do this, our culture will 
continue and we as a people will live on and on. 

That is why we prepare books like this for you to read. 

From the time of our emergence upon this world our 
forefathers have told the stories, prayers and ceremonials 
of the Navaho people to their children and grandchildren. 
Today our children are attending modem schools, but they 
still should learn about our culture. We cannot k^p our 
culture a secret if we are to preserve it and follow it. That 
is why we are collecting stories and putting them into books 
for our children and youth. 

It is important for you to know how our forefathers 
lived and the difficulties they overcame. Our forefathers 
depended much on the sacred ceremonies of our people. 
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That is why they survived and why the Navahos are a 
strong people today. 

We respect the ceremonies of our people. They are a 
guide for us into the future. This guide must he included 
in the education that our children receive in schools. From 
wherever we have come the path of beaut\ and haimoii} 
has been our guide. To wherever we go the path of l)eauty 
and harmony will remain our guide. It has Ijeen the sevrce 
of our strength. It is the reason we have increased in mmi- 
hers; and yet we are forgetting it. But if our way of life 
is part of the education you get at schools, as it is at Rough 
Rock, you will not forget it, and it never will be forgotten. 

We also are walking away from the use of many plants 
as medicines. W e know of plants which ease childbii th and 
which help women to have children when previously they 
were unahle to have children. We know of plants which can 
cure various illnesses. These plants exist all about us, and 
yet many of our boys and girls do not know of them and 
their uses. Often even our young men and women do not 
know about the uses of these plants and herbs. This book 
tells about some of them, but we need to put much more 
of this information into another book for the benefit of our 
younger people. 

Even the rocks have meaning to us. When we pray the 
rocks, hills and canyons respond and pray with us through 
echos! This is a sacred and holy event. We are walking 
away from times when we talked to, and prayed with, the 
rocks and canyons. We must keep our knowledge and imder- 
standing of this if we are to survive as a people. 

The Navahos of Rough Rock and elsewhere are happy 
about what is going on at the Demonstration School. They 
say it is a good thing to revive that which we are losing. 
We want to improve our lives and living conditions through 
more jobs and better education, but we do not want to lose 
the real strength and power of our people. 
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that the Navaho way springs from the past, that the stalk of 
corn is still growing. 

Essential to the Navaho ’s understanding of his place in 
the universe are the forces of evil which co-existed with the 
forces of good from the most remote days to the present. 
Great Floods and fabulous monsters had their place in 
the immemorial world, and they were overcome only as the 
evil of ignorance was replaced by knowledge. The Navaho 
has lived in an old and violent world, and he has learned well 
the value of forebearance. The People today are aware of 
the great man-created violence in every part of the earth, 
but they do not despair, because the corn pollen throughout 
history and prehistory has symbolized not only their evolu- 
tion but the promise of that evolution. Its eternal thrust is 
their spiritual strength. 

***** 

(The detailed story of the history of the Navahos from the extremely 
remote beginning to the present, as related by the Navahos, will be told 
in a volume, Navaho History, being prepared by the Navaho Curriculum 
Center at the Rough Rock Demonstration School, with publication sched- 
uled for early in 1969. It will be one of a series of books already published 
—or planned — by the Center.) 



Picture Hislorii of the Navuho People 
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ITHIS XAVAHO SOCIAL STRIXTURK, as ill ally so<iiet.v, 
lies a personal awareness of supernatural powers— in li- 
enees controlling one's liuinaiiity and all of nature s 
With the Navahos tiiis sense has great strength because tl e> 
still live on the laiiU upon which they believe the pds walk- 
ed. John Collier, one of the world’s greatest authorities on 
the Indians, wrote of the People (the Navahos) : Far back 

within the Stone Age they knew themselves as children of 
this land, co-workers with it in the universal process They 
wrought this land into their world myths, their religions, 
their verbal poetry and song and dance and ritual c laina, 
even into their manual crafts and their costumes. The) 
believed they were old as the land was eternal as d was 
eternal. Their soul, they believed, was its soul. 'oiii 
On the Gleaming ^yay, p. 24.) 

The complex picture history on the opposite page winch 
hangs in a prominent place on a wall of the Rough Rock 
Deinonstration School, is the conception of a Navaho artist, 
George Mitchell, of the principle events in the history of the 
Navaho evolution-froni the People’s Dark Ages within the 
earth to the present. The origin and life line is s)unbo ized 
bv a growing stalk of corn rooted in the m-st ancient days, 
growing upward through the first tremors of hunian life in 
the midst of superhunian powers, and reaching fiuition 
the balance of modern life. 

The pictures in each of the four areas show- the major 
events which occurred as life moved upward. As life went 
on from one stage to another the activities became more com- 
plex; the likenesses of the characters became more hunian 
V.ut even in the highly complex existence of today, depicted 
ill tile white block at the top, there is the understanding 



that the Navaho way springs from the past, that the stalk of 
corn is still growing. 

Essential to the Navaho ’s understanding of his place in 
the universe are the forces of evil which co-existed with the 
forces of good from the most remote days to the present. 
Great Floods and fabulous monsters had their place in 
the immemorial world, and they were overcome only as the 
evil of ignorance was replaced by knowledge. The Navaho 
has lived in an old and violent world, and he has learned well 
the value of forebearance. The People today are aware of 
the great man-created violence in every part of the earth, 
but they do not despair, because the corn pollen throughout 
history and prehistory has symbolized not only their evolu- 
tion but the promise of that evolution. Its eternal thrust is 
their spiritual strength. 

***** 

(The detailed story of the history of the Navahos from the extremely 
remote beginning to the present, as related by the Navahos, will be told 
in a volume, Navaho History, being prepared by the Navaho Curriculum 
Center at the Rough Rock Demonstration School, with publication sched- 
uled for early in 1969. It will be one of a series of books already published 
'—or planned — by the Center.) 
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Humming Bird came upon the damp earth which Gopher 
had pushed up from below the surface of the ground. 



The Navaho Ceremony for Rain 

(NiYts| Bikah Nahaagha) 

Navahos tell a story about a time many- generations ago 
when it did not rain on their land for several years. The earth 
became very dry. Many plants and animals died of thirst. 
The people were short of food. They had only rabbits, 
squirrels, prairie dogs, deer and antelope to eat, and many 
of those animals were dying. There were no crops for food. 

After four years without rain the people became very 
worried. Gopher (Na'azfsO, who is the go-between among 
the Earth People (Nihookdd' dine'^) and the V/ater People 
(Nfftsa din^'e), knew the bad condition of the Earth People. 
He wanted to help; so he started digging upward until he 
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reached ground level. There he spread some damp earth 
which he had pushed up from below the surface. 

Humming Bird (Dah yiitjhf) was the only one who could 
travel far because the air was thin and there was little water. 
One day he found the damp earth which Gopher had pushed 
up to the surface. 

Humming Bird pecked the damp earth and began to 
dig. He found a tunnel leading downward. Under the surface 
he came upon Frog. Humming Bird told Frog about the 
bad condition on the earth. Frog said that the Water People 
planned to take the rain away from the Earth People for 
twelve years because the Earth People had forgotten to use 
and respect their sacred things and ceremonies. Frog said 
the Earth People had become dishonest and were destroying 
many holy things. 

Humming Bird asked Frog to give the rain back to the 
Earth People. Frog said the Earth People could have the rain 
back if they would make offerings to the Water People 
and would send someone to the "Place Where the Rivers 
Meet" (To 'ahiidljmii) to see Water Ox (Teeh Hoo/tsddii). 
[That is where the Los Pinos and San Juan Rivers meet. It 
is today the site of the Navaho Dam.] 

Humming Bird returned to the people, carrying some 
of the damp earth. He told the Earth People about his visit 
with Frog. He told the Earth People that they were to gather 
all their precious stones and make an offering to the Water 
People. He also told them they should send someone to 
"Where the Rivers Meet" because that was the home of 
Water Ox. 

The Earth People believed the story of Humming Bird. 
They gathered four precious stones (nitTiz) from the four 
directions. They got turquoise (dootJ^izhii) from the east, 
abalone (diichi-Kf) from the south, white shell (yoo/gaii) from 
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the west and jet (baashzhinii) from the north. Corn pollen 
was sprinkled on these precious stones while prayers were 
said and songs were sung. 

While others started the ceremony, Talking God 
(Haashch'ee/ti'O was sent to the home of Water Ox at 
"Where thq Rivers Meet." He was to ask Water Ox to give 
the rain back to the Earth People. 

At the rivers where Water Ox lived, Talking God saw 
tracks of Coyote coming from the east and going into the 
water. Other tracks showed Coyote also had come out of 
the water, gone to the east and had shaken the water off 
himself. Talking God went to the place where Coyote had 
shaken himself. Talking God found a seed of white corn 
there. Wind told him to pick the corn up, which he did. 
Then he returned to where the others were making an offer- 
ing to the Water People. 

The next day the people again sang the songs and said 
the prayers of the Rain Ceremony. Talking God again went 
to the rivers where Water Ox had his home. This time Talk- 
ing God saw Coyote's tracks coming from the south and 
going into the water. Other tracks showed that Coyote had 
come out of the water and had gone a short distance to the 
south and again had shaken himself. Talking God went to 
the place where Coyote had shaken himself and found two 
seeds of blue corn. Wind told him to pick the seeds up, 
which he did. Then he returned again to the homes of the 
Earth People. 

On the third day the people continued the ceremony 
for rain. Talking God again went to the rivers. This time 
Coyote had entered the water from the west, .^s he had left 
the river area he again had shaken himself. Talking God 
found three seeds of yellow corn where Coyote had shaken 
himself. Wind told him to pick up the seeds of corn, which 
he did. Then he returned to the homes of the Earth People. 
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On the fourth day the Rain Ceremony was continued. 
Talking God again went to the rivers. Coyote had entered 
the water from the north and had left to the north. Before 
leaving he had shaken himself. Talking God went to the 
place where Coyote had shaken himself, and he found many 
different kinds of seeds. Among them were pumpkin, bean, 
melon, muskmelon, gourd, etc. Wind told Talking God to 
pick up the seeds; so Talking God picked them up and took 
them home with him as he had done with the other seeds. 
Wind also told Talking God that he should plant the seeds, 
even though the earth was dry. 

Before planting the seeds a one-night Blessingway 
(HozhodjO ceremony was performed for the seeds and the 
precious stones. The people spent the next four days plant- 
ing the seeds. On the fifth day of planting Wind told them 
to send some people to "Where the Rivers Meet" and to 
"White River Falls" to make offerings of precious stones 
to the Water People there, rive people were sent to each 
place. 

The five who were sent to "White Water Falls" were 
told by the Water People there that they had no control 
over the rain and that the Water People at "Where the 
Rivers Meet" had control of the rain. This was partly 
because Water Ox lived at "Where the Rivers Meet." 

The five who went to "Where the Rivers Meet" were 
more successful. They made an offering of precious stones 
to the Water People there. A rainbow appeared by the water. 
Wind told the five people to get on the rainbow. The people 
did, and it took them down through the water to twelve steps 
of water. The people went down the twelve steps. There 
they found Water Ox. 

They asked Water Ox to return the rain to above the 
earth. Water Ox told the Earth People not to worry. He told 
them to go home and mend their ways of living. Me told 
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The five people who went to “WTiere the Rivers Meet" were 
successful. After riding the rainbow and descending the 
twelve steps of water, they found Water Ox. 
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them to respect their sacred things and ceremonies. He told 
them not to do things which were wrong and dangerous. 
He told them to be kind to each other and not to be selfish. 

Water Ox also told the five people net to look, for twelve 
days, at the crops they had p'anted. 

The five people came out of the water on the stairway 
of twelve steps. They returned to the others and told them 
about their visit with Water Ox. They said it soon would 
rain and that the people must start living better. I hey said 
no one should look at the crops for twelve days. 








After the people did as Water Ox told them, the rains came 
and brought a fine harvest. 



Whenever a group of people went near the lake it became 
angry. Waves slapped the shore, and the Navahos were 
frightened by a thrashing and splashing of wa*,er. 
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The Lake That Got Angrij 



About twelve miles below the southeastern edges of 
Black Mountain there once was a lake. The dry lake bed 
still can be seen about seven miles southwest of Chinie and 
a mile or two west of Navaho Highway 8. People from the 
Rough Rock and Black Mountain regions went to the area 
to get salt. Many medicine plants grew near the water. 

The people looked at the plants and wanted to get some 
of them to use in their ceremonies, but they were afraid to 
go too close to the lake. It seemed to dislike people. When- 
ever a group of them went near its shore, it became angry. 
Waves would slap the shore. Then there would be a thrash- 
ing and splashing of the water that scared them. The people 
would run away. When they looked back, the lake would 
be quiet again. 

People who went near the lake in the evening said there 
was a strange sound at sunset. It was a moaning sound 
something like a bull bawling. Others said that the sound 
usually was heard on the fourth day after a heavy rainstorm. 
The sound was heard by many people when rain fell often. 

''Maybe something in the water is making that sound,'' 
the people said. "Maybe whatever makes the sound also 
causes the water to get angry at us when we go close to it." 

"If there is something living in the water," others 
reasoned, "it may come out once in a while. But perhaps it 
can't come far onto the land; so it would not be too dan- 
gerous — if we stay away from the water." 

"Let's find out," someone else said. 
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The people saw four objects come out of the water — black, 
blue, yellow and silver. 
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Some of the peoplo were so afraid that they refused to 
go to the lake. Others were curious. They wanted to know 
what caused those strange sounds and actions. Other lakes 
were quiet and never made such sounds. 

Those who were not afraid went close enough to watch 
the lake carefully. They stayed a long time, just watching. 
Nothing happened. Then, suddenly, they saw objects com- 
ing out of the water. The first was black. The second was 
blue. The third was yellow. The fourth was a silvery color. 

Next, the water began flowing rapidly to the east down 
Cottonwood Wash. Then it went to the north along Chinie 
Wash and all the way to the area just west of Round Rock. 
The strange colored things went back into the water as it 
flowed like a river away from the lake bed. They did not 
appear again until the water reached the area of Round 

Rock. 

There it suddenly stopped flowing, and the colored 
things came out of the water near Round Rock. Later, when 
the water started flowing again, the strange objects went 

back into it. 

In this manner the water continued to flow away from 
the lake, and it did not stop until the lake was empty. The 
people no longer were afraid of the lake because it did not 

get angry at them. 




By barking every day just as the sun was rising, First Dog 
caused the Holy People to dislike him. 
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The Holy People and the First Dog 



The Holy People (Haashch'e dine'e) were the first people 
on earth to have a dog. However, it had the habit of barking 
early in the morning, just as the sun was coming up. The 
Holy People began to dislike the dog because it did so much 

noisy barking. 

They talked about the dog, wondering what they should 
do about him and his barking. They decided it would be 
best to kill him and be rid of him forever. 

First Dog heard what they were saying. To save his life 
he decided not to do any more barking. 

Early the next morning some other Holy People from 
the west approached. The dog saw them, but he did not 
bark at them. He was afraid his masters would kill him. 

The Holy People (his masters) were angry with him. 

''Why didn't you bark and let us know there were other 
Holy People coming?'' they asked the dog. "You didn't 
make a sound." 

"You said you were going to kill me because I did too 
much barking," said First Dog. "I began worrying. You 
can, of course, do as you like about killing me. But remem- 
ber that I see everything from east, south, west and north. 

I see everything that you are afraid of and warn you when 
those things are around. Do as you will, and see how things 

will be for you." 

The Holy People talked together again. 
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After hearing his masters talk of killing him, the dog did not 
bark when other Holy People came from the west. 
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''Let's keep him for our pet," they said. "Dogs see 
through clouds and skies and everywhere. They see every- 
thing, even on dark nights. They help us protect ourselves 
against dangerous things." 

After this decision people began performing ceremonies 
for their dogs and began raising them for pets. They liked 
the dogs because the clever animals were loyal to them, 
protecting them by day and by night, warning them of dan- 
ger. 

The Dog Ceremony has been lost, but dogs still are the 
pets and loyal friends of the Navahos. They are very helpfui 
in herding sheep and warning their owners of danger. They 
should be treated kindly because of their loyalty and help- 
fulness. 



The people decided to keep the dog as a pet. 
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Black Mountain, covering a vast area of the Reservation, rises 
like a fortress in the sky, providing sanctuar>- tor the timeless 
ways of the Navahos. The above view, part of the northeast 
scarp, is the backdrop for the Demonstration School. 



Photo by Marlin Hoffman 




Trouble with the Utes 



Life was hard in the early days of the Navahos. In fact, 
it is hard today, and it always has been. Before the people 
began to raise livestock, food often was scarce and hunger 
was an enemy. Nevertheless, the Navahos were among the 
most fortunate of all western and southwestern tribes. They 
had some land which would grow corn, wheat, squash, 
melons and other vegetables and fruits. And they had live- 
stock. 

The Navahos, who prospered to some extent because of 
their manner of living, were peace-loving and home-loving. 
News of their way of life reached the Spaniards perhaps 
400 years ago. And other Indian tribes such as the 
Apaches, Comanches and Utes — learned of it. Then the 
Spaniards and Indians began to raid the Navahos. Even the 
Pueblos sometimes disturbed the peaceful life of their 
neighbors. 

Raiding became a custom, but it was not thought to be 
the evil that it would be considered today. The Navahos 
were raided from north, east, south and west; and, for pro- 
tection, they were forced to defend themselves. 

The families and clans learned to band more closely into 
groups. They organized for their common good. They co- 
operated in many ways — especially in herding their live- 
stock and in seeking protection from raiders. The men took 
turns watching on high points from which they could see 
in all directions. 

The Navahos in the Black Mountain region did that. 
Some of them had mar^y fights with enemy tribes, especially 
with the Utes. This was true of those who lived north of 
Mid-Rock Springs (Tseni^' Toho), and near the area called 
Path Which Leads Over the Rock (Tse Bikia Ha'atiin), and 
it was true of those who lived west of the place called E^urnt 
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Corn (Naadai'^dmid). All of these areas were approximately 
1 0 miles east of Pinon, Arizona (on the Navaho Reservation), 
and about 35 miles west of Chinle. 

Sentinels in these areas were on the mountain most of 
the time every day. They watched for enemies and returned 
to their hogans only after sunset. They could not see raiders 
after dark, anyway, and wild animals were a danger at night. 

At the time of which we write no enemies had been seen 
for many months. The sentinels perhaps were becoming less 
watchful. The people were less worried. They calmly herded 
their sheep, horses and cattle. They planted their fields and 
harvested their crops. Life was peaceful, although raiders 
always were on their minds. 

One day a sentinel left his post at noon, went down to 
the camp and repo? ted that there was no sound nor sight of 
anyone. He had been watching, he said, and had noticed 
nothing unusual. After- eating and talking for an hour or so, 
he returned to his lookout, hid his horse in a grassy spot, 
lay down and soon fell asleep. The months of peace had 
made him careless of the safety of himself and of the other 
Navahos. 

While he had been away from his post, a war party of 
10 Ute Indians had hidden among the rocks nearby. They 
had approached during the forenoon while the sentinel was 
failing to do his duty. Now, while the Navaho slept, one of 
the Utes crept from his hiding place and killed him. 

However, a group of six Navahos, who were grazing a 
large herd of horses some distance away on the mountain, 
saw the Utes and got ready to fight. But the enemies 



One of the Utes moved noiselessly from his hiding place and 
killed the sleeping Navaho sentinel. 




Little Whiskers killed two Utes in the fight, and the Navahos 
piled rocks over the bodies. 
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attacked the Navahos, scattered them and drove all of the 
horses farther up the mountain along a traii now known as 
Ute Path {H66da\ Hanas'n^ni). 

The six Navahos, from below, got together again, and 
followed the trail of the raiders, whom they overtook at a 
place called Descending Sheep Trail (Hadah Adinilka ). By 
that time, a number of other Navahos who lived in the area 
joined the fight, and, with their arrows and in hand-to-hand 
combat, the combined Navahos killed seven of the raiders. 
The other three fled, leaving all but two of the horses and 
many sheep which the Utes had stolen at another place. 
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One Navaho, Little Whiskers (Dighaa" YazhO/ killed 
two Utes, and his friends piled rocks over the bodies.The 
rocks still are there today as a memorial to the Navahos' 
victory and Little Whiskers' bravery. 

In this manner the Navahos fought and won many battles 
because they had learned to unite and help each other in 
maintaining their way of life. 

rk ic ic ic ic 



The Utes, Navahos and other Indians no longer quarrel. 
All tribes are trying to cooperate to improve their ways of 
life. As was the case of the Navahos in this story, people 
who unite and work together can live better than those who 
fight with each other. 





o 
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The Magic of a Navaho Sorcerer 
Saves His People from the Spaniards 



Before the United States got control of parts of the 
Southwest in 1846 the Spanish people of Mexico ruled 
much of the region. 

At that time the Navahos were living as peacefully as 
it was possible to live in those days. Nevertheless, if the 
raiding Utes were not stealing their livestock, it was the 
Spaniards. The latter wanted to rule the Navaho people. 
They had control of most of the Pueblo Indians. Now they 

wanted to control the Navahos. 

_ !♦ 

The Navaho people were not ready to give up their 
freedom, however. In other places, the Spaniards had raided 
the homes, had driven off the livestock and had taken the 
crops of Indian tribes. What was even worse, they took as 
captives Indian woman and children. 

The Navahos in the Round Rock area, just west of the 
Chuska and Lukachukai Mountains, always were alert. They 
placed scouts on high lookouts where they could see, in all 
directions, whether strangers or enemies were coming. The 
scouts were able to give the danger signal in time for the 
people to prepare ^or trouble. 

Suddenly, one day, a scout came running into the camp, 
crying, 'The Spaniards (Naakaii) are coming! The Spaniards 
are coming!" 

He had just seen men in the distance, the sun reflecting 
off their shining armor. He had seen the horsemen in forma- 
tion, the foot soldiers and the supply train of wagons and 
carts. He knew they were Spaniards. 

He shouted, "Many men. Many horses. Many weapons!" 
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With the Spanish soldiers coming in the distance, the Navaho 
families, carrying small amounts of food and water, climbed 
a narrow trail that led to the top of the mesa. 



The Navahos were not afraid, but they were not eager to 
fight the Spaniards. They thought only of the safety of their 
women and children. They wanted to avoid fighting. They 
did not want their children captured and sold as slaves. 
Slave trading was becoming more important to the Spaniards 
than baptizing Navaho children. 

The women knew what to do. They had answered the 
danger signals before. Calmly and fearlessly they assembled 
some food, a little water and a few blankets. 

Why take much water? There were two springs at the 
foot of the mesa where they were going to hide. In a day or 
two the enemy would move and the Navahos would return 
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to their homes. This had happened to them before. Even 
the children knew the tasks they had to do, and soon all were 
on the march to safety. 

A narrow trail led to the top of the mesa (Tseyaa 
deez'ahi) on the western side of the Lukachukai Mountains. 
It was the only trail. At one place they had to use a wooden 
ladder and a rope made of yucca leaves. The mesa is about 
six miles northeast of Round Rock and perhaps twelve miles 
northwest of the present community of Lukachukai. 

Slowly they climbed to their hiding place on top of the 
steep mesa. They watched, still unafraid, as the Spanish 
horsemen came nearer and nearer. The foot soldiers and the 
supply train came to a halt, awaiting camping orders from 
the leader. Then the order was given. 

The troops were divided into two groups. One group 
camped near the trail which the Navahos had taken. The 
other camped on the opposite side of the mesa, near a 
spring. 

It seemed that the Spaniards knew that the Navahos 
were hiding on the mesa. From these two places they could 
see any attempts the Navahos made to escape. A tent was 
pitched for the commandant near the spring (Tdhaachp. 
The supply train made camp a short distance from the other 
camps. 

To the Navahos the situation looked different from 
other times. The Spaniards were preparing to stay for a 
while. Did they know that the Navahos were hiding on top 
of the mesa? Had they seen the Navahos climb to the top? 
Had some Navaho, unknowingly, showed the hiding place 
to the Spaniards, as had been done at Canyon del Muerto, 
northeast of Chinie near Canyon de Chelly? 

There was no question in the mir 5 of some of the 
Navahos. This time things were different. However, if the 
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leaders were worried, they did not show it. But that was only 
the first day. 

The next morning dawned. The sun shined on the mesa. 
The Spaniards still were camped around it. Noon came. The 
Navahos could smell the roasting beef, but not a word was 
said. Before nightfall the water was gone. During the night, 
thirsty children begged for water, but there was none on the 
mesa. Still the women and men did not complain. They ail 
understood their problem, but who would be the first to 

speak out? 

The third day came. Not a cloud in the sky! No hope 
for rain water! The food would be gone with the morning 
meal. The Spaniards still were there. Again the Navahos 
smelled the roasting beef from the Spanish camp. 

Finally their worries came out. It was as though the 
whole group could hide its thoughts no longer. 

'^How will we get water?^^ they asked each other. We 
will die of thirst, for there is no water here on the mesa.'' 

Others said, "We will have to take a chance or we all 
will die. We can't just sit here and do nothing. Think of 
our children. Let us do something." 

Among the group of Navahos was a man of the Big 
Water clan (Totsohnii) whose name was Ash Face (Binii' 
teeshch'iih). He was a sorcerer Cadirgashi). Only a few of 
the men knew it. With Ash Face was another man who was 
learning the rites and ceremonies of sorcery ('adagash). 

The third day slowly dragged to a close. The Spaniards 
still were camped below, patiently stopping escape. Some of 
the Navahos discussed how a man or a boy might go down 
the cliff during the night and bring water from one of the 
springs. But they found it could not be done because the 
soldiers had torn down the yucca ladder. 
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Then two of the leaders went quietly to Ash Face and beg- 
ged him to use his powe: s to free them. 

''It is known to us that you have killed people through 
the power of your sorcery. Perhaps, if you killed the com- 
mander of the Spanish troops, they would pack up and go 
away," one leader said to Ash Face. 

"Please help us," said another leader. "You know that 
we all will die up here if the Spaniards stay at the spring 
much longer." 

Ash Face crawled to the edge of the mesa and peered 
around a rock to look at the commandant's tent. He thought 
for a long time. 

"It is true," said Ash Face. "I can shoot dangerous 
objects at people and kill them. Sut they work only on 
Navahos. I don't think they will work on foreigners like the 
Spanish people. I don't want to take a chance." 

"Why not?" asked one of the leaders. "Please take a 
chance. It may work. It is the only way our lives ran be 
saved." 

Ash Face became very thoughtful. He looked into the 
distance for a long time. Then he said, "I understand how 
much we need help. Nothing could be worse than falling 
into the hands of the Spanish soldiers." 

He paused a moment as if making up his mind. "But if 
I use my dangerous object, and if it does not strike the 
Spanish commandant, it will return to lodge in my body 
and kill me. No, I do not want to take a chance. I do not 
want to die." 

"Smell that food," the leader said. "How good that 
meat smells. We are starving! We are dry with thirst. You, 
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too, are starving and thirsty. Come! Please shoot the object. 
We are going to die up here unless the Spaniards move 
away!'' 

Ash Face took a deep breath. He had made up his mind. 

"I'll try," he said at last. "I know what you say is true. 
I, too, am starving. I soon will die of thirst unless I can get 
to the spring. However, to perform this magic in the pres- 
ence of our people could be deadly, especially to the 
children. You go back to the people and warn them to be 
very quiet. Above all, do not listen to my prayers and songs. 
Do not try, any of you, to see how I do this sorcery. Now 
go quickly, but quietly " 

After the leaders were out of sight. Ash Face and his 
companion moved nearer the mesa's edge to a place where 
they could look down on the Spaniards. 

Ash Face carried a guiding stick (a small shaft of black 
greasewood) and his bag of objects necessary to his sorcery. 

At first they sat quietly, preparing their minds for the 
ceremony. The Spaniards below were laughing and talking 
and they were singing. They had no worries. They had plenty 
of water to drink and fresh roasted meat to eat. 

The music and singing stopped. The commandant 
walked over to his tent. 

"Now v/e must pray and sing our songs. This must not 
fail," Ash Face said in a soft voice. 

So the two men prayed for a long time and sang in low 
voices. Then Ash Face, as though in a trance, faced the 
tent and the Spanish leader. He shot the dangerous object. 
Would it hit its target? Would it kill the Spaniard? 
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The men listened silently. They heard a dull thud-like 
sound. Then they heard a loud groan from the leader's 
tent. They looked at each other. 

"Let us go back to our people now/' said Ash Face. 
"We must tell them what we have heard." 

The Navaho people had waited quietly. Then they heard 
the footsteps of Ash Face and his companion as they en- 
tered the camp. The people were very hungry, and their 
dry tongues were thick. But hope soon showed in their 
faces as Ash Face said, "My Children, I think we have done 



At daybreak the Navahos were very happy as they watched 
the Spaniards load the body of their leader onto a horse and 
then ride away from the foot of the mesa. 
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it We heard the man groan in his tent. Rest in peace 
through the night. We will see what tomorrow brings. 

The next morning (the fourth day) at daylight the 
Navahos watched the soldiers round up their horses and 
burros They saddled and packed. Then the people saw two 
men go into the leader's tent. They returned carrying the 
body of the commandant. They strapped it to a horse. 

Then the entire troop retreated in the direction from 
which it hsd comG. 

The Navahos had been saved by the sorcery of Ash 
Face. 






The yellow jackets attacked the Utes and their horses. 



The Yellow Jackets 
(TsiVniftsooO 

Th' Ute Indians, a tribe of Plains Indians, were hunters 
and seed gatherers during early times. I hey lived along 
what is now the Colorado-Utah border and In Northern New 
Mexico. When the Spaniards came in the early 1700s, the 
Utes got horses from them. The faster method of travel 
changed their way of life. They became fine horsemen and 
tr3V0l6cl OV6T 3 much widsr 3T63 tii3n b6for6. 
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Hunting and raiding became their chief way of life. A^- 
first it was warfare against the Plains Indians to the north- 
east — the Comanches, Cheyennes and Arapahos. They 
increased their herds of horses and other livestock by raiding 
other Indian tribes and Spanish settlements along the Rio 
Grande. 

Later they went across the San Juan River into the Black 
Mountain area of Northern Arizona. This was Navaho terri- 
tory, although not a great number of Navahcs lived there in 
that early period. The Navahos had their farms and hogans 
in the lowlands. And they had their herds of sheep and 
goats, as well as horses. They would plant their crops in the 
spring, then drive the herds to Black Mountain for grazing. 
In the fall they would return with their herds to the low- 
lands, harvest the crops and live for the winter. This had 
been their custom for generations, and they had not been 
bothered by anyone for several years. 

One spring, a band of Navahos, living between Rough 
Rock and Chilchinbeto, planned to drive their herds up a 
small canyon onto Black Mountain where the animals would 
spread out to graze. During the years a very good path had 
been made by the hoofs of the animals. 

At the time of which we write several Navaho herdsmen 
had gone to the grazing area to check the condition of the 
grass and other plants. As they had climbed the path leading 
to the mesa on top of the mountain, they had noticed the 
hoofprints of a number of horses. On the mesa hoofprints 
were all over the ground. That never had happened before. 
Were these the signs of other Navahos, or could it mean 
enemies? Could strange people be spying on them? 

The men held a meeting. They decided that they should 
leave iwo or three men there to watch for a few days before 
the horses and sheep were brought to the mesa. 
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Two brave men offered to stay and try to find out who 
the strangers might be if they came again. They found a 
good lookout and hiding place a short way down the canyon 
path. All of the others returned to their hogans. The 
Navahos worried because it was time to move the stock 
to the mountain grazing land. 

The two men took turns watching from the lookout. 
Then came the day, the sun high overhead, when one of the 
sentinels suddenly looked up. He was sure he had heard 
hoofbeats. He rushed to the edge of the mesa. He looked 
out over the distance. All he saw was the dust of a lone rider 
and his horse. 

Several days later the herds were moved into the canyon. 
The sheep were allowed to graze slowly up the canyon and 
then onto the mesa. But the horses were taken to the mesa 
immediately. They could not graze on the steep rough walls 
of the canyon. 

Everything went well for six or seven days. The animals 
had become used to their feeding grounds. Worry about 
an enemy attack had almost gone from the thoughts of the 
Navahos. But they kept horses ready, in case of a raid. 

Then, suddenly, one day when the sun was on the 
morning slant, the sentinel warned them of the approach 
of many horsemen on the mesa. Quickly, the Navahos 
mounted and drove the herd of horses down the trail lead- 
ing to the canyon. They acted none too soon. They wanted 
to save their animals. 

The party was a band of Utes on its first raid into this 
part of Navaho country. The Utes outnumbered the Navahos 
and were better prepared for the attack. They also had an 
advantage of confusing the Navahos and of a possible stam- 
pede of the herds. But the Navahos had the advantage of 
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the protection of the canyon. They knew the canyon, its 
hiding places, caves, draws and ravines. 

The Utes pursued, making all the loud noises possible. 
Into the canyon they went. They were getting very close 
to the Navahos when several Ute horses ran into a huge 
nest of yellow jackets. The angry little insects seemed to 
attack all the Utes and their horses. It was a battle between 
the yellow jackets and the Utes, while the Navahos and their 
horses moved down the canyon where the herds of sheep 
were grazing quietly. 

Several of the Navahos saw what was happening; so 
they returned to assist the yellow jackets, it has been said 
that the arrows of these Navaho men killed nine of the Utes 
and that the rest turned and fled. 

The Navahos were so thankful to the yellow jackets for 
helping them that the small canyon cutting back into Black 
Mountain, six miles west of Rough Rock, is called ''Yellow' 
Jacket" (Tsi's'naltsooi) Canyon. 



A Navaho Medicine Man Cures His Son 



"\\ my father were here, he could cure me/' John told 
the Navaho nurse at the hospital as she bathed the sores 
on the little boy's body. 

The doctors and the nurses were very good to John 
Kinsel. They knew that he was the son of a well-known 
medicine man, and they had placed John in a private room. 
Maybe he would not have been so lonely if he had been in 
a ward with other boys. 

The physicians in the Navaho area, especially around 
Fort Defiance, cooperated with the medicine men as much 
as possible. They knew the medicine men had spent much 
of their lives preparing themselves for this noble work of 
curing their people of all kinds of sicknesses. The medicine 
men had been doing it before there were any hospitals or 
white physicians on the reservation. The doctors knew that 
the Navaho people respected the medicine men. Of course, 
there are some medicine men who are not good, just as 
there are doctors today who are not good. 

Most of the Public Health Service physicians realized 
that the medicine men knew medical and health secrets 
which the white doctors never even heard of. 

"John," said the nurse, "if it were not for these sores 
on your body. I'd say you were just plain homesick for your 
parents, your sheep dog and to get out and herd sheep. I 
don't understand why these sores aren't getting better. 
They should be well by now. How long have you been in the 
hospital?" 

"I came three days before the Easter holidays. I was 
going home. Remember?" 
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'Then you are homesick, i have noticed you sitting 
up in bed, just looking out the window. You are homesick." 

"Miss Yellowhair, why can't my father come and take 
me home? He can make me well again in two or three days. 

I know he can," begged John. 

Neither the nurse nor the doctor had time to make the 
trip to find John's father. But a pupil from near John's 
hogan was home for Easter, and he told John's big brother 
about John being in the hospital. 

John's parents came to the doctor's office that very 
day, explaining why they should take the boy home for a 
Navaho ceremony. They told the doctor that they had the 
medicine that would heal their son. 

it was true that John was no better after two weeks of 
care at the hospital. The sores were still there. The fever 
was even worse. The doctor had changed treatments several 
times. But he never had had a patient with sores so hard to 
cure. The boy really was sick. Maybe the medicine man did 
have the medicine. 

The doctor gave the medicine man a brief history of 
the case. He made some suggestions, which may not have 
been heeded. Then he gave John a temporary release from 
the hospital. John was to return for a checkup before going 
back to school. 

Most Navaho ceremonials last from two to nine days. 
John's father was a medicine man and he was to treat his 
son in a ceremony which would last only two days. 



Soon after his return home John was feeling better. 
First, he was well cared for and loved. His relatives were 
around him, and they told him he soon would be well again. 
The relatives planned every detail of the ceremony. 
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True, he had only his sheepskin for a bed, whereas, at 
the hospital his bed had had spotless white sheets. Every- 
thing there had to be germ proof. The very air he breathed 
smelled like medicine. The food must have been good for 
him, but it tasted different even from the food he had 
learned to eat at school. Just when he was beginning to like 
the food at school, he was sent to the hospital where the 
food was different. 

John had been taught that each ceremonial chant had 
come directly from the Holy People. To be in harmony with 
the Holy People he must be free from all ills and evils. 

John had seen the ceremony succeed for others, and he 
knew it would work for him. With his father doing the 
ceremony, he knew he would get well. He knew this because 
the Holy People had done it that way from the beginning. 
It seemed that he had put on the moccasins of the Holy 
People, had walked with them along the pollen path and 
had breathed the strength of the sun. 

The doctors and the nurses at the hospital had been 
good to him. They had done everything to make him com- 
fortable. He was happy there, in a way. But, with his people, 
he found true happiness and a feeling of belonging. 

His father knew the right herbs to use and how to pre- 
pare the medicine for the sores. After a few days John was 
well and happy again. 

The medicine man took his son back to the hospital 
office as he had promised. The physician was surprised but 
happy to see the boy completely well again. 

The doctor thought, 'The medicine men have some- 
thing that we doctors do not have. I wish I knew. Possibly 
some day, working together, we will know, too." 
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The physician was glad to see that the boy was well and 
happy again. 
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The female hogan. 



The Hogan and Its Blessing 

Soon after the First People came up from the under- 
worlds, near La Plata Mountain (Dibe ritsaa), th®y talked 
about what they might use for shelter. A talking, invisible 
being told them where two hogans were located. 

The First People were told that before they could live 
in them the hogans must be blessed. Talking God 
(Haashch'eelti'O performed the blessing ceremony on the 
two hogans. Black God, First Man, First Woman and others 
watched. 
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The male hogan. 



One of the hogans was of the male type, and one was 
of the female type. The male hogan was the forked type, 
and tfie female hogan was the round type. 

The hogan blessing ceremony has at least four songs 
and sometimes twelve. Two prayers are required, and 
sometimes six are used. The male hogans are blessed by 
marking the four directions with white corn. The medicine 
man first marks the point to the east, then the one to the 
south, next the one to the west and, last, the point to the 
north. 



During the blessing of the female hogan, yellow corn 
is used to mark the main posts. The east post is marked 
first, then the west post, the south post, the ncjth post, the 

- - 
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Yellow com is used to mark the main posts during the blessing 

of the female hogan. 
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outsicl6 l3y6r of ssrth on tho roof, tho bc.ck of tho intorior, 
the center, and, finally, the stone just north of the door. 

Every hogan must be blessed before it is lived in. The 
blessing makes the new home strong, beautiful and good. 
A hogan which has been blessed also will protect those who 
live in it. And it will bring happiness, harmony, material 
goods and children to its people. 

The blessing ceremony makes the hogan a holy place 
that is fit for visits from the Holy People. However, before 
any other ceremony is performed in a hogan it is blessed 
again. This makes the hogan a good place in which to talk 
with the gods. It also makes sure that the ceremony will pro- 
ceed without bad effects or evil influences. 

The hogan is a very good home. It is warm in the winter 
and cool In the summer. It permits full use of every bit of 
space in It. But the Navaho hogan is not just a place to 
sleep and eat; It truly is a home and also a temple. It Is a 
''being'' which must be fed and kept strong and good. 



1 
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A group of Navahos build a sweathouse and heat the rocks 

to be nlaced in it. 




The Navaho Sweathouse 

The Navaho sweathouse is a very important building. 
The first sweathouse was built at the place where the 
Navahos emerged from the lower worlds, somewhere near 
La Plata Mountain (Dib^ ritsaa). It was built by First Man, 
First Woman, First Boy and First Girl. They used it often. 
Since that time Navahos have used the sweathouse for 
many reasons. 

Sweathouses are easily built. They can and must be 
made in one day or less. And they should be used the day 



o 
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they are built. The sweathouse is a male hogan because of 
its shape (the forked type). Like other hogans it should 
face the east. The first sweathouse was nearly as big as a 
normal hogan. Since then it has become smaller. 

A sweathouse is begun by gathering several large and 
small poles, cedar bark or sage brush, rocks and firewood. 
The firewood and rocks are piled on top of each other, and 
a fire is started to heat the rocks. 

A small pit, about five feet wide and one foot deep is 
dug. The larger poles are placed at the outer edges of the 
pit and joined together above its center. Cedar bark and/ or 
sagebrush then are placed to fill the spaces between the 
poles. Earth next is used to cover the entire building except 
for the entrance. A layer of cedar bark also is put on the 
floor of the sweathouse. 

By the time the house is completed the rocks are very 
hot. The rocks then are placed on the far northeast edge of 
the sweathouse. Several blankets are hung over the entrance 
to keep in the heat, and the sweathouse is ready to be used. 

Men and women do not take sweatbaths together. The 
men remove all their clothing before entering the sweat- 
house. When women are using it, they remove all clothing 
but their skirts. 

Before entering the sweathouse, the bathers yell, 
''Come, take a sv/eatbathi" ("Tachee ghohid^h!") Other 
people, who are somewheso near, may join them. By yelling, 
they also are inviting the Holy People to come inside. The 
Navahos seem to be alone, but they believe that there will 
be Holy People with them and that the Holy People will 
be praying and singing with them throughout the bath. 

The bathers enter the sweathouse and sit around' the 
outer edges. They sing the songs and repeat the ancient 
prayers which are connected with the sweathouse ceremony. 
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Bathers, whUe cooling off after a period in the sweathouse, 
rub sand on their bodies to dry the sweat. 



The bathers usually stay in the sweathouse from 20 to 
40 minutes, and then they go outside. After cooling off, 
they re-enter for another period like the first. This is re- 
peated several times (usually four) before the ceremony is 

completed. 



, 



Sand or t.ne earth is placed on the body to dry the 
/eat. At the end of the bath, the bather washes his body 
1 a stream or lake or with some water brought to the sweat- 
ouse in a bucket or pot. He then dresses and leaves the 
veathouse for use at some future time. The rocks remain 
> the sweathouse until they are taken out to be heated 
gain. This is done over and over until they break up. 



o 
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The sweathouse has three main purposes. It is for puri- 
fication, good health and friendship. 

Purification means to rid oneself of bad things. These 
evil things might be witch's poison, arrows, aches, pains or 
sickness causing bad substances in the stomach. The sweat- 
ing rids the body of some of these evil things. Plants which 
cause vomiting often are taken with a sweatbaih to get rid of 
the evil substances in the stomach. 

During a ceremony, particularly on the last day of a sing 
(bijih), the men usually take sweatbaths. In this way they 
prepare to take part in an all-night ceremony. Tfiey do this 
to cleanse and purify themselves because they will be with 
the Holy People in the ceremonial hogan. 

The sweatbath also is used to restore and refresh one's 
health. When a person Is tired, he can take a sweatbath and 
feel refreshed and healthy. It gives him energy and strength, 
and it gets rid of being tired. The sweatbath also cleanses 
the body. It is said that a person should cleanse his body of 
smell before he goes into the presence of Holy People or 
talks with Holy People. 

The sweatbath also is very good to get people together 
and to develop strong ties of friendship and love. When a 
friend or relative visits a home, the host often should take 
a sweatbath with the visitor. This is a show of friendliness. 
It improves relations among relatives and neighbors. 




Grinding stones and other items connected with their use. 



Grinding Stones 

Nearly all Navaho people have grinding stones in their 
homes. The stones have existed for a long time. Some say 
that the Twins, Monster Slayer and Born for the Water, were 
the first to make them for the people. 

Other things always should accompany the grinding 
stones. One is a brush made of the broom plant (bee'azh66') 
or something similar. Another is the sheepskin upon which 
the grinding is done. Sti II others are the stirring sticks which 
are made of black greasewood (dfwozhiiszhiin) and are used 
to stir the ground mush. 








The tscene, as com is ground an;, prepared to make a cake 
for the Puberty Ceremony. 



The stones most often are used for grinding corn, but 
seeds, medicine.s and other things also are ground it. them. 
The corn usually is made into various types of bread and 
mush. Some of the corn is used in Navaho ceremonies. The 
white corn is the male corn, and the yel low corn is the female 
corn. 



One of the most important times for using the grinding 
stones is during the Puberty Ceremony (Kin Naaldddh) for 
a Navaho girl. The girl for whomi the ceremony is performed 
must show her ability to grind corn. Hov/ever, other women 
at the ceremony help the girl grind because a large quantity 
of corn is needed. The corn is used to make a large cake 
which the young girl gives to those who help with the cere- 
mony. 
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Many sacred songs are connected with the grinding 
stones, and the women usually sing these songs while they 
grind. The grinding is hard work, but the singing makes it 
seem easier, and the work goes faster. 

It is very important for Navahos to have such stones in 
their homes. The stones are said to keep the women of the 
household happy and healthy and to increase the length of 
their lives. The stones also cause members of the household 
to have good thoughts. And the stones protect those mem- 
bers. 

In addition, the stirring sticks (^adfstsiin) protect from 
hunger those who possess them. Hunger leaves and stays 
away when there are stirring sticks in the home. Hunger 
considers the stirring sticks to be arrows which can kill it. 

Thus, all Navaho girls should learn to grind corn, and 
they should learn the value and importance of the grinding 
stones and the stirring sticks. Navaho girls also should learn 
the songs connected with the grinding st ;nes. 
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Medicine plants grow in many places, especially on the four 

sacred mountains. 



Some Novaho Medicines 



Navahos know and use many herbs and other plants as 
medicines Some of them are used iri Navaho ceremonies; 
others are taken or used whenever they are needed. The 
medicinal herbs grow in different places, many of them on 
the sacred mountains. Some grow on high places, and some 
grow in the lower areas. 

Black Mountain (Dzi/ jLfjiin) and the Chuska 
(C.-i'ddshgai) Mountain range grow many of the medicine 
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plants. Black Mountain is the female mountain, and the 
plants which grow on it are female plants. The Chuska 
range is the male mountain, and the plants that grow on it 
are the male plants. 

Here are a small number of the many medicinal plants 
and herbs which are commonly used by the Navahos: 




Navaho: Gad 

English: Juniper 

Latin; Juniperus (species vary) 
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Juniper trees are found throughout the reservation. 
They are burned, mixed with cornmeal and used as food. 
Juniper also is important because it is used as the ''stick'' 
(k'eet'a'an) in the Enemyway ceremony. The evergreens of 
the juniper tree are boiled i i water and are drunk by women 
after childbirth. The med’cine helps the women regain their 
strength. Its evergreens also are mixed with other herbs 
to induce vomiting ' 
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This plant is found all over the reservation. Its root is 
boiled in water and the liquid is drunk by the patie^nt. It is 
used for colds, fevers and sugar diabetes. The medicine is 
a 'Tifeway'' medicine and is used in the Lifeway ceremony. 
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This plant is used in nearly all Navaho ceremonies, 
especially the Red Antway and the Chiricahua Apacheway 
(Chish(ji') ceremonies. It also is used for sores. 




Navaho: Cli’d 

English’ Colorado Blue Spruce 
Latin. Picea pungens Engelm. 



The Colorado blue spruce is used in almost all of the 
ceremonies. Usually it is chopped and rr^ixed with othei 
herbs to induce vomiting. 
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Navaho: ’Awe^ts’aal (baby cradle; l.e., a plant 
whose bark is u-cd to make cradle 

boards) 

English; Cliff Rose, Cliff Rosewood, Quinine 
Bush, Buck Brush 
Latin: Cowania mexicana D. Don 



Cliff rose, mixed with other herbs, is used in nearly all 
Navaho ceremonies. It has its greatest importance with the 
Cvilway and Enemyway chants. A drink made from it is 
very effective against appendicitis attacks. Also, the oark 
from the major stem was used in making diapers long be ore 

cloth was used. 
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Navaho: TTe^’ yiiga^i (nigiit bloomer, i.e., plant 
which blooms at night.) 

English: White Evening Primrose 
Latin: Oenothera caespitosa Nutt. 



This plant may be soaked in cool water or chopped and 
boiled. The juice thus obtained may be taken cold or hot 
for stomach illness and diarrhea. It also can be applied to 
sores. It is a Lifeway medicine. 




Navaho: Xi’iize’ (earth, or ground, medicine) 
English: Wild Buckwheat 
Latin: Erioeonum alatum Ton, 



The root of the wild buckwheat is an important medicine 
for physical injuries, especially injuries caused by horses. 
After an accident the medicine should be eaten and applied 
on the victim. Then it should be put on the horse. This, too, 
is a Lifeway medicine. 
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Navoho: Niits’o^siitsoh (earth, veins, big, i.e., 
plant whose roots look like big veins 
in the earth) 

English: Prairie Clover 

Latin: Petalostemum candidum Wild. 

(Mich.). 



The root of the prairie clover is chopped, mixed with 
prairie clover and then boiled. It is prescribed for internal 
pains and bodily injuries. Its importance lies in the Enemy- 
way rite. 
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^ Navahoi *Azcc* na^ooltadii (inedicine, uu- 

, tying; i.e.. medicine plant v/hich 

y ' is used for untying ceremonial 

knots) 

English: Spreading Beabane 

Latin: Erigeron diver gens Torr. & Gray 



This medicine is used to ease childbirth. Pregnant 
women drink the potion prior to and until birth takes place. 
It also is used during castration of horses so that the veins 

will heal properly. 
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Navajo: Tsc ’asdaazii (stone, 
heavy; i.e., plant 
whose wood is 
heavy as stone) 



English: Mountain Mahogany 




The mountain mahogany is used as a medicine and to 
color moccasins and rugs. When its root is boiled the water 
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becomes a red color. A Lifeway medicine, it can be taken by 
mouth or applied on the body. It is prescribed for both 
physical injuries and internal illnesses. 




Navaho: Dibe haichlid (sheep, scratch out; i.e., 
plant which the sheep scratch out for 

food) 

English: Silky Sophora 
I .atin : Souhora sericea N utt. 






The root of this plant is used in the Enemyway sing 
along with other medicines. It can be prescribed for pains 
in the shoulders, and it must be taken orally and then ap- 
plied on the shoulders. 
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***** 

Some plants and herbs are dangerous. Jimson weed 
(ch'dhojilgheeh) is a dangerous plant. It should not be 
touched or handled, except by someone who knows how to 
do so. Children should not pick it, even though it has a big 
and pretty flower. 

A harmful kind of cactus is called the ''heart twister 
cactus" (jef nayoogisii). If a Navaho eats this cactus it will 
twist his heart. If a white person eats it, he will have a heart 
attack. 

Medicine plants are to be used with thanksgiving and 
are not to be wasted or ruined for fun. One must pray for 
the medicine plants before eating or using them. One also 
should make an offering to the plants with corn pollen. 
There are medicine plants for just about every condition 
or illness. 

Few people know as much about these medicinal herbs 
as do the Navahos. Knowledge of them and their use is a 
valuable possession. AH Navaho students should learn about 
many of these plants and herbs. 



Photos of medicine plants by Martin Hoffman, who became director of the 
Navaho Curriculum Center in mid- July, 1968. 
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